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[Plate Y] 

In the Cincinnati Art Museum there is an interesting terra- 
cotta statuette (Fig. 1)^ which was procured in 1898 from a 
peasant in Thebes. It is of local Theban ware of the middle of 
the fifth century B.C. The opening for burning is in the bot- 
tom, but the hole is exceedingly small. Only the front of the 
figure was pressed in a mould. Strictly speaking it is a relief, 
but the background roughly follows its outline. The figure 
stands on a narrow projecting ledge, which serves as a plinth. 
All trace of color has vanished, though in places the white slip 
wdiich served as a medium is still visible. 

We have here represented one of those mythical combinations 
of animal and man so peculiar to Greek religious thought. It 
is an ithyphallic goat-man, a demon closely related to the Pan 
and Satyr type. On his head are plainly visible the ears and 
spiral horns ^ of a goat, also the peculiar eyes, nose, and beard 
of that animal. The rest of the body is human with the excep- 
tion of the feet, which end in cloven hoofs. And still the 
creature is not a Pan, for there are no known representations of 
that deity with horns of such a shape ; indeed, these seem to be 
more like those of a ram. Furthermore, the legs of Pan are 
those of a goat from the trunk of the body down, whf reas here 
the legs are human down to the hoofs. Nor is it a satyr, for 
the satyr has human feet and a human head with only the 

1 For the photograph and for permission to publish this statuette I am in- 
debted to Mr. J. H. Gest, Director of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

2 In the illustration (Fig. 1), however, the spiral horns can scarcely be seen. 

They must not be confused with the ears. 
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ears and horns of a goat.^ It is clear that our statuette was 
expected to be seen only from the front, and since the back 
was not modelled, we do not know whether the demon was 
thought to have a tail. In all probability the artist would 

have added a goat's tail in 
the small of the back had the 
figure been worked entirely 
in the round. 

As attributes this odd 
creature holds in his right 
hand some object that can- 
not be made out because it 
is too worn. In his left 
hand he holds a horn, which 
may be either a cornucopia 
or a rhyton. If it were a 
rhyton^ or drinking-horn, we 
should expect our demon to 
grasp it in his right hand, 
ready for active use, instead 
of holding it clumsily in his 
left. It was formerly be- 
lieved that if the horn had 
no fruit represented at its 
broad end, it could not be a 
cornucopia, but must neces- 
sarily be a rhyton, Hartwig,^ 
however, has proved conclu- 
sively that the horn-of-plenty 
very frequently appears in Greek art without fruit. There is, 
therefore, no reason for objecting to the supposition that the 
horn held in the left hand of our demon is a cornucopia. 

But why should a goat-demon hold a horn-of-plenty? In 




PiGURE 1. — TiTYROS : TerRA-COTTA 

Statuette in Cincinnati. 



1 1 cannot follow Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Beligion, pp. 380 fl., 
in her explanation of the satyrs. 

2 See Hartwig's dissertation, Herakles mit dem Fullhorn^ p. 45, Leipsic, 1883. 
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the hands of Ge, Demeter, Pluton, and Tyche, also of city and 
river gods in general, the cornucopia as attribute clearly marks 
the blessings, such as fruitfulness of soil, wealth, prosperity, 
and good luck that accrue to mankind from these deities. In 
the hands of the Idaean Herakles and of Kybele, moreover, 
the horn-of-plenty has a different significance. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to look briefly into this matter so as to gain 
a correct understanding of the attribute in the left hand of our 
goat-demon. If we bear in mind the true and original charac- 
ter of Kybele, the Phrygian Mother of the Gods, as she has 
been so satisfactorily explained by Kaibel in his most scholarly 
article., 'Daktyloi Idaioi' (^Grottinger Nachriehten^ 1901), we are 
forced to the conclusion that the horn-of-plenty which she 
often carries, especially on votive offerings,^ is attributed to her 
not in her capacity of an agrarian goddess of the fields and 
their fruitfulness, but in her capacity of a Mother-goddess or 
Ma, who blesses women with offspring. In other words she 
wards off barrenness and is a goddess of procreation. Now it 
is for the very same reason that we find the cornucopia as the 
attribute of the Idaean Herakles, who, with the other Daktyls, is 
closely associated with Kybele and her cult. The Idaean Hera- 
kles is primarily allied to the Asiatic group of demons be- 
cause of his power to give fertility not to the soil, but to man. 
He, therefore, holds the horn-of-plenty and is ithyphallic.^ 
Conclusive evidence for this side of Herakles's nature is gained 
by a bronze statuette, formerly in the Pourtales Collection, but 
now in private possession of Dr. A. Colson in Noyon.^ Here 
the god holds in his left hand a horn-of-plenty filled not with 
fruit, but with phalloi, Herakles, in this capacity, is closely 
connected with the chthonian Dionysos, and it is, therefore, only 
natural that we should find the former with his horn-of-plenty 
in the society of the latter on a marble relief which is now in 

1 Hartwig, I.e. p. 46, note. 

2 Kaibel, Gottinger Nachrichten^ 1901, pp. 506 ff. 

3 Published in the Gaz. Arch. 1877, pi. 26 ; see also Hartwig, I.e. p. 59, no. 3, 
and Furtwangler, in Roscher's Lex. I, p. 2176. 
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the Vatican Museum. ^ Besides Herakles and Dionysos a satyr 
is also present on the Vatican relief, which, though it is of the 
Roman period, is doubtlessly copied from a Greek original. 

Now, when we find an ithyphallic goat-demon with a cornu- 
copia in his hand, the meaning of this attribute is clear. He, 
too, belongs to that host of Thracian and Phrygian deities that 
gather around Kybele and Dionysos, and whose significance 
has finally been correctly explained with rare insight by Kai- 
bel. The most prominent of the group are Dactyls, Satyrs, 
Titans, Curetes, Corybantes, Dioscuri, and Kabiri. It is note- 
worthy that the chthonian Dionysos was worshipped especially 
at Thebes,^ where he was identified with Kabiros. On a well- 
known black-figured vase of the fourth century B.C., found in 
the Theban Kabirion, there is depicted an inscribed figure of 
Kabiros which one would call Dionysos were it not for the 
inscription.^ Now our statuette of the goat-demon was found 
in the very same Kabirion, where he was doubtlessly wor- 
shipped along with Kabiros. It seems as though Boeotia was 
peculiarly blessed with demons of this class, although Crete 
could boast of quite as large and mysterious a group. But 
originally, i.e, in the prehistoric period, they all go back to 
Phrygia and Thrace. Kretschmer^ has proved this beyond 
doubt. 

But to return to our statuette. The type is exceedingly rare. 
Up to the present only five specimens are known : two were 
found in the Theban Kabirion, two in Halae in Lokris, and 
one in the village of Siana, south of Kamiros, in Rhodes. As 
we have already seen, the example here published for the first 
time is now in the Cincinnati Art Museum (height, 0.10 m.) ; 
the other one from the Kabirion is now in the National Museum 
at Athens (height, 0.13 m.) ; one of the two found in Halae is 
now in private possession in Atalante (height, 0.13 m.), the 

1 Hartwig, I.e. p. 65, no. 2. 

2 Kern, Hermes, XXV, pp. 3 ff. ; also Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. p. 861. 

3 Ath, Mitt. XIII, pi. 9 ; Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 653, fig. 177. 
* Einleitung in die Gesch. d. griech. Sprache, p. 242. 
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other is in the National Museum, Athens (height, 0.13 m.) ; 
whereas the fifth, found in Siana, is now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum (height, 0.105 m.).^ Though these five examples are 
identical in type, they were not pressed from the same mould, 
for they differ not only in size but also in minor details, as, for 
example, in the way the horn is held. 

In addition to this first type five other standing types of 
goat-demon occur in fictile art. Some of them were found in 
the Theban Kabirion, others in Tanagra, Athens, and Megara, if 
the records concerning their provenance can be trusted.^ These 
five types, which are not as reposeful as the one first discussed, 
resemble the representations of goat-demons on vase-paintings, 
where they play an important part, especially in the scenes 
of the Return of Kore. Hartwig^ cites ten Attic vases of the 
fifth century B.C. with representations of goat-demons, and it 
is highly probable that a fragment of a black-figured Kabirion 
vase* of the early fourth century B.C. represents the same 
demon. 

Finally, two reclining types of goat-demon are known, each in 
only one example. One of these, here published for the first 
time (Plate V), is in the Boston Museum; the other is in 
the Berlin Antiquarium.^ The former must not, however, be 
confused with the similar type of a reclining horse-demon or 
Silenus, illustrated in Winter's Typenkatalog^ I, p. 193, fig. 8. 
The terra-cotta goat-demon in the Boston Museum^ is repre- 
sented as half reclining on the slope of a mountain. He has 
laid his attribute, the horn-of -plenty, aside, while he amuses 
himself playing the double pipe, which, though the instruments 
are now lost, can be identified by the holes clearly visible at 
the corners of his mouth in which the mouthpieces had been 

1 Furtwangler, Jahrb. I, p. 155 ; Winter, Die antiken Terrakotten^ I. Teil 
(1003), Typenkatalog, p. 220, fig. 9. 

2 Winter, Typenkatalog^ I, p. 220, figs. 1-4 and 7. 

3 Bom. Mitt. XII, pp. 91 ff., where the literature can be found. 

4 Ath. Mitt. XIII, pi. 10. 5 Winter, Typenkatalog , I, p. 220, fig. 10. 
6 For the photograph and for the permission of publication I am indebted to 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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inserted. The statuette is in almost complete state of preserva- 
tion, lacking only the tips of the horns, the tip of the cornu- 
copia, the right lower leg from the hock down, and the tail. 
The left leg, which is entirely preserved, ends in a cloven 
hoof. The face is distinctly that of a goat, though the beard 
is more like that of a human being. According to style and 
technique we have in this figure a local Theban work of the 
middle of the fifth century B.C. Although the records of the 
Boston Museum do not state its provenance, it too was doubt- 
lessly found in the Kabirion near Thebes. The other reclining 
goat-demon, referred to above, is grouped together with a 
reclining nymph. It was presumably found at Tanagra, but 
it is just the kind of votive offering one would expect to find 
in the Theban Kabirion. Furtwangler ^ is inclined to identify 
this goat-demon with Ephialtes or Incubus, the personified 
Nightmare, in the act of bringing his evil influence to bear 
upon some mortal woman. I, however, prefer the simpler 
explanation of goat-demon and nymph. 

Up to the present we have been busied with the various 
types of goat-demon and with the nature of the beast. Since 
he is an ithyphallic deity who holds as attribute a cornucopia, 
and since he was worshipped at the Kabirion, we are forced to 
the conclusion that his nature is like that of other demons of 
procreation that attend Dionysos Kabiros. We have seen that 
he is closely related, so far as his nature is concerned, to the 
Phrygian and Thracian attendants of Kybele and of Dionysos, 
such as Dactyls, Satyrs, Titans, Curetes, Corybantes, etc. Let 
us now try to give him a name. We can say in advance that 
the name must be based on the word goat, and that he must be 
a god of procreation. I can find no more appropriate appella- 
tion than Tityros. 

But who was Tityros ? The lexicographers and scholiasts 
tell us among other things that he was a goat.^ It was also 

1 Arch, Anz. 1892, p. 109. 

2 Photios calls rirvpos and TiTvpls a kind of goat, s.v. TiTvpldes ; so also Schol. on 
Theoc. Id. Ill, 2. 
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held that the Laconians used the word tityros to signify a bell- 
wether ; and Eugenius, bishop of Toledo, thought that a tityros 
was a hybrid sprung from a sheep and a he-goat. ^ Other 
writers went so far as even to identify Tityros with Satyros, 
and to say that Tityros was merely the Doric for Satyros,^ but 
that is clearly a mistake. Only in his nature is he like Satyros, 
from whom he is distinctly separated by those who were best 
informed. Apollodorus, quoted by Strabo (X, 3, pp. 466, 468, 
470), gives us the most valuable information on the subject, to 
the effect that the servants of Dionysos were Sileni, Satyrs, 
Bacchantes, Nymphs, Tityrs, Kabiri, etc., thereby clearly 
distinguishing the Satyrs and Tityrs. Theocritus certainly 
knew the true nature of our goat-demon when he gave one of 
his goatherds the name Tityros.^ He also uses the proper 
name Tityros for a poet,* and it soon became a conventional 
name for any rustic bard. Indeed, we have reason to believe 
that Virgil called himself by that name.^ But the word tityros 
also meant a Kakafio<; or reed,^ wherefore a fcaXdfjiLvo<^ auXo9, i.e. 
a flute or pipe made of reeds, was called TLTvpLvo<^ among the 
Dorians in Italy, as Artemidorus, quoted by Athenaeus,^ tells 
us. Furthermore, Amerias the Macedonian, in his Dialects^ is 
quoted by Athenaeus^ as saying that the monaulos was called 
tityrinos. It was, no doubt, so called because it was an instru- 
ment of revelry,^ and the performer was called a TLTvpLo-Trj<^ 
(Hesych.). Appian (^Pun, &Q')^ in describing the triumph of Sci- 

1 See Lion's ed. of Commentary of Servius, II, p. 97, preface to Eclogues ; 
Eugenius Toletanus in Burmann's Anthol. Lat. II, p. 453 (V, 164) ; also Lexi- 
con Facdolatiet Forcellini under Tityrus ; and Herwerden's Lex. Graecum 
Suppletorlum et Dialecticum, p. 819. 

2 Aelian, III, 40, Eustath. 1157, 38 (on Iliad S 495), and Schol. on Theoc. 
Id. Ill, 2 and VIT, 72. 

3 Theoc. Id. Ill, 2 ff. and the Scholiast. Cf. Virgil, Ed. IX, 23. 

4 Theoc. Id. VII, 72. 

5 Virg. Ed. I, 1 ; Prop. II, 33, 72 ; Ovid, Amor. I, 15, 25 ; Calpurnius, III, 
19, IV, 64 ; Martial, VIII, 56, 8. 

6 Hesych. s.v. ; Schol. on Theoc. Id. Ill, 2 ff. 

7 IV, 182 d ; see also Eustath. 1157, 37 f. 

8 IV, 176 c; see also Hesych. s.v. TiriUpLvos' fidvavXos. 

9 Posidonius in Athen. IV, 176 c. 
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pio over the Carthaginians in 201 B.C., mentions a chorus of 
cithara players and pipers, %o/oo9 . . . riTvpicrToiv^ in imitation of 
an Etruscan procession ; and he adds that these musicians were 
called Lydians, and that one of the pipers made various ludi- 
crous gestures as though he were thereby insulting the enemy. 
Later, when we have studied the original meaning of the word 
tityros^ we shall understand what these insulting gesticulations 
actually were. The fact that these pipers were called Lydians 
points to Asia Minor as their early abode ; and this bears out 
what we surmised concerning the original home of the tityroi. 
There was a close connection between the Lydians and the 
Phrygians, and if we go back far enough, we see that Strabo ^ 
was right in calling the Phrygians Thracians. At a very early 
period, however, the group of demons that gathered around Ky- 
bele and the chthonian Dionysos, all of whom were irpLa'jrcoBeL'i 
6eoi^ found their way to Crete, where the demon Tityros must 
have received special honors, for there was a hill named Tityros 
after him in the country of the Cydonians.^ That he should 
be worshipped on the mountain tops is natural enough when we 
recall his close relationship to such rustic deities as the mythical 
Midas, Pan, Priapus, and especially the mountain god Titias, 
who was one of the most prominent Dactyls ^ and an attendant 
of the M?;t77/o opeia. It is, therefore, quite proper that in the 
Boston statuette (Plate V) Tityros should be represented as 
reclining on a mountain side. 

In addition to the definition of the word tityros discussed 
above, the lexicographers and scholiasts explain the word as 
meaning a bird, opvi^ (Hesych.), or a monkey.* Biicheler, in 

1 VII, 295, X, 471, XII, 564. The history of the Phrygians is best handled 
by Kretschmer in his Einleitung, ch. VII, see esp. p. 388, and by Gustav and 
Alfred Korte in the Erganzungsheft (V, 1904) of the Jahrbuch entitled * Gordion.' 

2 Strabo, X, 479 ; Schol. on Theoc. Id. Ill, 2, mentions a city in Crete called 
Tityros. See also R. Meister, Dover und Achaeer, I, p. 84, note (= no. Ill of 
vol. XXIV of Abh. phiL hist. Klasse d. Konigl. sacks. G. W., 1904). 

3 Kaibel, Gottinger Nachrichten, 1901, pp. 497 f. 

* Schol. on Theoc. Id. Ill, 2 : 6 iridrjKos 6 /xiKpdLv ^x^^ oipdv. Wernicke, Hermes^ 
XXXII, 1897, p. 295, note 2, denies that the word tityros was used to signify a 
monkey, on the ground that the scholiast misinterpreted Theophr. Char. 5. I 
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Wolfflin's Archiv fur Lot. Lex.^^ discusses the stem from which 
the word tityros is derived, and proves conclusively that the 
Greek word tito^ and the Latin titus mean bird used as a syno- 
nym both for the yvvai/celov and the avBpelov alSolov. Kaibel^ 
and V. Wilamowitz ^ agree with Biicheler that this is the origi- 
nal meaning of the word, a view that is undoubtedly correct. 

It has been necessary to trace our goat-demon Tityros to his 
origin in order to comprehend his true nature, and as a result 
we now understand much that was obscure. The use of the 
word tityros to signify a reed and a monkey has the same meta- 
phorical meaning as when it is used to signify a bird.^ The 
flute called tityrinos^ which was made of reeds, was an instru- 
ment of revelry. We now know the reason for this. The 
tityristes who used this instrument in triumphal processions 
doubtlessly insulted the enemy by improper gesticulations, a 
custom which the Romans took over from the Etruscans, who, 
in their turn, seem to have brought it from Asia Minor or from 
Thrace. Furthermore, the reason for identifying Tityros with 
a goat, and also with a goatherd, is now clear. But most inter- 
esting of all is to see ht)w the more modest Greeks of the fifth 
century represented Tityros, only vaguely hinting at his true 
and original nature.^ 

Paul Bauk. 

see no reason why a monkey should not be called a tityros, for its very nature 
makes the appellation most appropriate. 

1 II, pp. 118 f. and p. 508. 

2 Gottinger Nachrichten, 1901, p. 490. ^ Herakles, Ii, p. 81, note 43. 

* According to Pischel {Z.B.M.G. 35, 717 and Vedische Studien, I, p. 183), 
nadd " reed " > " penis." I owe this reference to Professor Oertel. 

^ I have in this paper purposely omitted all reference to Dionysos-Kabiros 
and Tityros in their connection with the Orphic mysteries, reserving this for 
some future article. 



